THE    SUNNYASSES

air, scarcely shaded from the direct rays of the sun by
my old friends, the cocoanuts, and tormented by the
dazzling reflection from the coral sand, almost as white
as snow, which seemed to burn the horse's feet. So
entire was the solitude, that I had not the least expecta-
tion of meeting a single soul, native or European; and
I might reasonably enough have recorded the fact, that
at such a season not only every kind of work was dis-
continued in India, but even their religious ceremonies
were intermitted.

Just as I had made this reflection in the generalising
spirit which is so very tempting, my ear caught the
sound of a set of tom-toms, or native drums, sounding
at a distance in the wood; and after advancing a few
hundred yards farther, I came to an opening facing the
sea, in which were assembled at least a thousand natives.
In the centre of the area stood a pole or mast, some
thirty or forty feet high, bearing across its top a long
yard or beam, slung nearly in the middle, and stretching
both ways to the distance of forty or fifty feet One
end of the yard was held down by several men, so low
as nearly to touch the ground, while the other rose
proportionately high into the air. Near the upper
extremity of this yard, underneath a canopy gaudily
ornamented with flowers and loose festoons of drapery, I
was astonished to observe a human being suspended, as
it seemed, by two slender cords. He was not hanging
perpendicularly, like a criminal, by the neck, but floated,
as it were, horizontally in the air, as a bird flies, with his
arms and legs moving freely about. Round his waist
there was slung a bag, or basket, filled with fruits and
flowers, which he scattered from time to time amongst
the delighted crowd beneath, who rent the forest with
shouts of admiration.1

1 [This is the ceremony of Charak Puja or hook-swinging, described
by Abbe" Dubois, Bishop Heber, and many other old travellers. It is
now forbidden by law.]
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